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CORRESPONDENCE WITH H. E. THE VICEROY
(Lord Wavell)
112
Detention Camp,
February 17, 1944'
Dear Friend,
Although I have had not the pleasure of meeting you, I
address you on purpose as 'dear friend'. I am looked upon by the
representatives of the British Government as a great, if not the
greatest enemy of the British. Since I regard myself as a friend
and servant of humanity including the British, in token of my
goodwill I call you, the foremost representative of the British in
India, my 'friend'.
I have received, in common with some others, a notice
informing me for the first time, why I am detained, and confer-
ring on me the right of representation against my detention. I
have duly sent my reply, but I have as yet heard nothing from
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of
thirteen days.
I have said some only have received notices, because, out
of six of us in this Camp, only three have received them. I
presume that all will receive them in due course. But my mind
is filled with the suspicion that the notices have been sent as a
matter of form only, and not with any intention to do justice. I
do not wish to burden this letter with argument. I repeat, what
I said in the correspondence with your predecessor, that the
Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges brought
against us. Nothing but an impartial tribunal to investigate the
Government case, and the Congress case against the Government
will bring out the truth.
The speeches recently made on behalf of the Government
in the Assembly on the release motion, and the gagging order
on Shri Sarojini Devi, I consider to be playing with fire. I
distinguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory.
The latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the
foreign yoke. The spirit of India demands complete freedom
from all foreign dominance and would therefore resist Japanese
yoke equally with British or any other. The Congress repre^nts
;spirit i$ full measure. It has grown to be an institution
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